EVENING

but by no means necessarily a more actual waste of time
and energy and ingenuity. When there was a chance of
. hampering the enemy by landing an agent with explosives
to destroy one of his railway-bridges, that, of course, was
another matter ; but these scraps of useless and inaccurate
gossip were a survival from the earlier methods of warfare.
And even then the work of spies had been mostly negligible.
Nowadays with wireless and aeroplanes, this kind of
espionage was superfluous, to say the least that could be
said against it. Yes, the occupants of the Chancery were
right not to take his work seriously > it was only a pity
that their commonsense did not extend a little farther
and become equally sceptical of the value of their own
job.

However, there was one person in the Legation who
did take Waterlow's work seriously, and that was Scrutton,
the door-keeper. To him the thought of Waterlow's
being always at hand gave the same kind of confidence
that a lonely caretaker left in charge of a large mansion
might get from the occasional visits of a policeman to say
he was keeping an eye on the neighbourhood. Scrutton,
after twenty years' residence in this city, had come to the
conclusion that the natives of it were capable of any
blooming thing. Since he had been married to one of
them for most of the time, perhaps his opinion was based
on sound experience. He knew that it was at least a
part of Waterlow's job to outwit natives, and this induced
him to regard Waterlow himself with a grateful veneration.

" Treat 'em hard, Captain," he would say. " That's
the only way. I've had some."

Scrutton had been burnt a rich mahogany by the sun
of twenty years. With his heavy black moustache andv;
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